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to dwell.” —John Gray. 


“No one is able to produce a charter from heaven, or has any better 
title to a particular possession than his neighbor.” — Paley. , 

« | would restore the whole land to its original destination, that is 
to say, what it originally was, and ever ought to be, the common pro- 
perty of all God's people, the rents belonging to the nation only, and 
every man having as good a right to rent a portion from the state, as 


every other man,”—James B. O’ Brien. 
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THE PEOPLE’S RIGHT TO THE SOIL. 


The following are a few of the testimonies of re- 
formers, of different ages and nations, in favor of 


the equal right of all men to the use of the earth. 


‘“ Man’s natural rights in relation to things are, bis right to the things 
produced by the exercise of his personal endowments, and his right io 
participate in those bounties which nature has equally given to all.” —F. 
Byrdsall. 


‘A people among whom equality reigned, would possess every- 
thing they wanted where they possessed the means of subsistence. 
Why should they pursue additional wealth or territory? No man 
can cultivate more than a certain portion of land.” —Godwin. 


“Ifa man has a right to light, air, and water, which no one will at- 
tempt to question, he has a right also to the land, which is just as ne- 
cessary for the maintenance of his subsistence. If every person had 
an equal share of the soil, poverty would be unknown in the world, 
and crime would disappear with want.” —Mike Walsh. 


“ The land was indisputably given to supply the natura! wants of 
man; and while men bequeath to their children the wants and necessi- | 
ties of nature, I deny that they have any right to deprive the people of 
the means given by God for their supply.” — Thomas Aigne Devyr. 


‘Our first step must be tocompel the law books to restore the own- 
ership of the earth to its Creator. And as the reasons they give for 
taking away his title to this continent, in particular, are not only not so 
‘plenty as blackberries,’ but not so much to the purpose, I trust my 
fellow-citizens will not scruple to compel such restitution, not enly 
from motives of policy, but also from their love of justice.”"—John H. 
Hunt. 


“The land or earth, in any country or neighborhood, with every- 
thing in or on the same, or pertaining thereto, belongs at ail times to 
the living inhabitants of the said country or neighborhood in au equal 
manner. For, there is no living but on land and its productions, con- 
sequently, what we cannot live without, we have the same property 
in as in our lives.”"— Thomas Spence. 


“The mass of the people are deprived of birthright to the soil, and 
now have their choice between servitude and starvation. The many, 
being thus disabled from working for themselves, are obliged to sell 
their labor to such of those in power as are willing to give them em- 
ployment.”—Jahn A. Collins. 

“When by action of law, cunning, craft, or rude vivlence, the un- 
productive parts of nature are shut up from those who are derious to 
put forth their industry for the purpose of raising the means of suste- 
nance and shelter, a tyrannical power is exercised, the natural rights 
of man violated, and the people oppressed.”—L. W. Ryckman. 


“ What monopoly inflicts evils of such magnitude as that of land ?— 
It is the sole barrier to national prosperity. ‘Uhe people, the only crea- 
tors of wealth, possess knowledge; they possess industry ; and if they 
possessed land, they could set all other monopolies at defiance ; they 
would then be enabled to employ machinery for their own benefit, and 
the world would behold with delight and astonishment the beneficial 
effects of this mighty engine, when properly directed.’’— Author of the 
“ Reproof of Brutus.” 

“ With equal right might the atmozphere be bottled, or the sunshine 
barrelled up, and sold out in ‘lots to suit purchasers,’ as the earth to 
be hacked in pieces and withheld from its rightful owners.”—E. G. 
Buffum. 

“Go back to the first period of man’s existence. What shall we 
find there? Nothing but one wide common ; a wilderness, on which 
man, for the first time, bas imprinted his footsteps. Of course, it be- 
longs to all equally.” —Thomas Skidmore. 


“Jf man has a right on the earth, he has a right to land enough to 
raise a habitation on. Ifhe has a right to live, he has‘a right to land 
enough to till for his subsistence. Deprive him of any one of these 
rights, and you place him at the mercy of those who possess them.”’— 
Evans's Radical, No. 1. 

Sr. Simon, the founder of the sect to which his name attaches, re- 
cognizes the same truth, with other Reformers, as the basis of his sys- 
tem, viz., that the land is common property, and he proves that the in- 
stitution of property has been repeatedly modified. “It is a social 
fact (he says) variable, or rather progressive, as all other social facts 
are.” He then instances the rights of property which feudalism con- 
ferred as having disappeared, and thus shows that the progress of opin- 
ion modifies the institution itself. ‘The transmission of property to the 


“ The earth is the habitation, the natural inheritance of all mankind, 
of ages present and to come: a habitation belon ing to no man in 
particular, but to every man; and one in which 








have an equal right 
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NEW YORK, SATUR 


General Working Men’s Meeting. . 

A general meeting of the working men of NewYork 
and its Vicinity was held at Croton Hall, on Wed- 
nesday evening, March 20, 1844, to receive the Re- 
port of a Committee appointed at a previous meeting 
at the same place on the Sthinst. At 8 o’clock the 
meeting was called to order by Mr. Maxwell, on 
whose motion James A. Pyne was called to the chair, 
and George H. Evans was appointed secretary. 

The business was opened by reading the minutes of the 
last meeting (as published in the ‘‘People’s Rights,” No. 2,) 
which were approved. 

The chairman then stated that the business of the meeting 
was to receive the Report of the Committee, which was in 
readiness, but that previously a gentleman would make a 
few remarks concerning the objects of the meeting. 

Mr. Joun ComMmerrorp said that his reason for appear- 
ing before the meeting was that it was intimated to him that 
he had declined a committee appointment at the last meeting 
because he did not wish to identify himself with the present 
movement. This was not the reason. He wished to be un- 
derstood as identifying himself fully with the movement, and 
he read some extracts from an Address delivered by him as 
President of the General Trades Union in 1835, to show 
that he then entertained the same views on the subject of 
the Public Lands as were advocated by Mr, Devyr at the 
last meeting. Mr. Commerford followed up the reading of 
the extracts with some eloquent remarks in favor of the 
People’s Right to Land. 

Mr. Devyr, from the Committee, then read the following 
Report, which was accepted unanimously, and then an 
amendment was offered by Mr. Cartes E. Newman to a 
portion of the Report which seemed to allude to the Indian 
tribes as an inferior race. The amendment was carried 
unanimously and the Report was unanimously adopted as 
follows: 


REPORT. 


Having made due inquiry into the facts, the Committee 


ing people congregated in the seaboard towns, than can 
find constant and profitable employment. Your commit- 
tee do not think it necessary to enter into statistical details 
in order to prove a fact that is not disputed by any body. 

The result of this over-supply of labor is a competition 
among the laborers, tending to reduce wages, even where 
employment is obtained, to a seale greatly below what is 
necessary for the .comfortable subsistenee of the working 
man, and the education of his family. 

It appears to your Committee, that as long as the supply 
of labor exceeds the demand, the natural laws which reg- 
ulate prices, will render it very difficult, if not altog®ther 
impossible, to permanently improve the condition of the 
working people. 

Our inquiries, therefore, were naturally directed to as- 
certain how far existing causes are likely to affect the sup- 
ply and demand of labor—whether those causes tend to 
lessen, or increase the evil under which the working class- 


es are now suffering. 


As tending to lessen the evil, we find an increasing home 


export market. 


of production. First we find in our cities, 


secondly we find the new born power of machinery throw- 


Indeed if we judge of the next half century, by the half 





eldest son, afterwards altered to an equal division among the family, 
he brings forward also, and affirms that a Jast change is to be effected. 


“The earth, the air, the water, and all their produce, are the com- 


mon patrimony of humanity. Every one has a right to enjoy these | 
common bounties to such an extent as shall not be prejudicial to the | 


rest of mankind.”—James Napier Bailey. 


‘As the nature and wants of all men are alike, the wants of all 
must be equal; and as human existence is dependent on the same 
Contingencies, it follows, that the great field for all exertion, and the 
raw material of all wealth, the earth, is the common property of all its 
inhabitants.’”’—John Francis Bray. : 


“ge 


Some, however, of the most honest and fearless of the Radicals 
have shown the institution of private property in the soil to be what it 
really is, namely, an evil of the first magnitude, and one, the abolition 
of which must be an early fruit of the political enfranchisement of the 
people.”—Samuel Bower. 


“ The and, in short, makes the man, and none will be more pleased 
than I, to see a happy peasantry tripping lightly over the soil, to en- 
joy the beauties which God and Nature has designed for. all.” —Fear- 
gus O’ Connor. 

“ On the question of the monopoly of the land, I am decided that it 
is the master evil in our political cendition.”— Richard Carlile. 

“The earth being free and its possession secure and easy, every 
man was @ proprietor, and the division of property preserved morala 
and prevented luxury. ; 


“ Every one cultivating for himself culture was more active, pro- | 


duce more abundant, and individual opulence constituted public 
wealth.” —Volney’s Ruins. 


“ Capital is man’s product—he made it, but land is the Creator’s 
product—he made it, and gave it not to a part, but to all the human 
race.”—J. K. Fisher. 

te 

Rerorm.—The first great step in political reform, and 
one without which tit is utterly impossible for the working 
classes to ever achieve any thing, is the abolishment of all 
ras and the entire destruction of the present corrupt 
suche etic system of party patronage, which holds out 
p the wraordinary inducements to the most depraved men 
greedy onan to become professional politicians. The 
suffered by —s and unprincipled horde who are at present 
pense sali: oot to glut themselves at the public ex- 
other cdmuliieb ae own personal interest paramount to all 
rou bellowin “Ys “e generally succeed by their boiste- 
the po d § for plunder, in rendering the complaints of 
in < ti and oppressed entirely inaudible. Let the work- 
ne classes move in this matter in a solid and Pet ae 

y, and they will find no difficulty ; ‘ 
Professional ¥y in correcing the evil. 
“ssional office seekers are a curs “ad 
and they ¢ -4tse to any community, 
Y cannot possess any feeling jin . 
masses on whom they desire-to feed common with the 
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| century just past, there will be, by the end of that time 
' little mechanical labor performed by human hands. 


are satisfied that there is a much larger number of labor- | 
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This result—this triumph of MACHINE LABoR, and ulti- 
mate prostration of HUMAN LABOR—can not, in the opinion 
of your committee, be averted. We may wrestle with 
the monster, ag the toilers of England wrestle, till myr- 
iods of us ie in the unequal strife. But your Commit- 
tee are of opinion that all this will be only so’much strife 


and so much suffering wasted in vain. As well might we 
interfere with the career of the heavenly bodies, or attempt 


to alter any of Nature’s fixed laws, as hope to arrest the 
onward march of science and machinery. 

The question then recurs — the’ momentous question: 
“Where lies our remedy? How shall we escape from 
an evil which it is impossible to avert ?” 

The question. admits of an answer simple, satisfactory, 
and conclusive, Nature is not unjust. The Power who 
called forth those mechanical forces did not call them forth 
for our destruction. Our REFUGE 1S UPON THE Sol., inall 
its freshness and fertility—our HERITAGE Is IN THE Pvs- 














'ti¢ DomaAIn in all its boundless wealth and infinite varie- 


ty. This heritage once secured to us, the evil we com- 
plain of will become our greatest good. Machinery, from 
the formidable rival, will sink into the obedient instrument 


of our will—the master shall become our servant—the ty- 


rant shall become our slave. 

If we were circumstanced like the inhabitants of Eu- 
rope, there would seem to be little hope of getting the la- 
boring population out of the difficulties, and distress, in 
which they are at present involved. There, every field, 
of God’s inheritance to man, is fenced in, and appropriated 
by the Aristocracy. There, the werking man has nothing 
to fall back upon. There, in the beautiful language ofthe 


Poet, 


‘If to the Common’s fenceless limits strayed, 
He drives his flock, to pick the scanty blade, 
Those fenceless fields the sons of wealth divide, 
And even the bare worn Common is denied.” 


There, the laboring classes have no resource, except to 
séll the labor of their bodies for whatever price it will 
bring—live upon that pittance, as long as it will sustain 
them alive; and when it fails, sink into that grave which 
is yawning to receive them. 

But in this Republic, all that the Creator designed for 
man’s use is ours—belongs, not to the Aristocracy, but to 
the People. The deep and interminable forest; the fer- 
tile and boundless praire ; the rich and inexhaustible mine 
—all—all belong to the People, or are held by the Govern- 
ment, ‘in trust for them. Here, iideed, is the natural and 
healthful field for man’s labor. Let him apply to his 
Morner Earrtn, and she will not refuse to give him em- 
ployment—neither will she withhold from him, in due sea- 
son, the fulness of his reward. 

Weare the inhabitants of a country which for boundless 
extent of territory, fertility of soil, and exhaustless resour- 
ces of mineral wealth, stands unequalled by any nation, 
either of ancient or modern times. 





consumption of articles produced by mechanical skill—we | . 
also anticipate an increase, to some extent at least, of our | 


But we believe that this additional demand is by no| 
means likely to keep pace with our accumulating powers | 


whom depend for a subsistence on Mechanical labor; and | 


ing itself into competition with our working population. | 


We live under a Constitution, so just, and so equal, that 
it may well lay claim to a Divine origin. 
As a PEeopLe, we are second to none, in enterprize, in- 
| dustry, and skill. 

Thus it is clear, that we are in possession of all the ele- 
ments of individual and national prosperity. But we al- 


: and Factory _low these elements to lie dormant, and the labor that ought 
Stations, an increasing population, the great majority of | 


to be employed in calling forth the fruitfulness of Nature, 


a city. 
Have we not boundless territories of unsettled, almost 


| unexplored, lands? Were not those lands created for the 
} 


|! express purpose of furnishing us with food, and clothing, 


and happy homesteads? Have not those lands been re- 


We find, on consulting authentic data, that Macninery | deemed from the British Crown by the priceless blood 
has taken almost entire possession of the manufacture of | that flowed in our Revolution? Have they not been re- 


cloth. That it is making steady—we might say rapid—ad- | deemed from the aboriginal tribes by monies paid into the 





vance upon all branches of iron manufacture. That the  Pasedory. tense: pteduetive sleuen the, wigle. United 
newly invented machine-saws, working in curves as well | States? 

as straight lines—the planing and grooving machine, and | Are they not ours, therefore, by every just right, natur- 
the tenon and mortice machine, clearly admonish us that al and acquired? On what principle, then, should they be 
its empire is destined to extend itself over all our manufac | withheld from us, their rightful owners? Already have 
tures of wood. That while some of the handicrafts are al- we paid for them twiée over; wherefore should: we’ be 
ready extinct, there is not one of them bat has foretasted | required to pay for them again ? 

the overwhelming competition of this occult power. We 


can clearly perceive that while the laws of population tend | Congress to shut out from those lands such citizens as may 


| to steadily increase the supply of mechanical labor—so | not have money to pay another ransom for them. Still 


! 


does the improvement of machinery tend to, 
lessen, but almost annihilate the demand.* 


the old systems. “‘ This machine-spun yarn,” says Dr. Ure, 
‘possesses a more uniform twist, and is, in every respect, supe- 


those looms will make about as much cloth as 4 looms worked 
by the hand ; one female superintends several looms, merely 
to supply full bobbins, and mead threads that happen to break 
in the process of weaving. 

“ Nails,” says Dr. Ure, “are now manufactured with little 
or no aid from the human hand,”’—‘“the making ‘of nails,’’ he 
continues, “1s no longer a handicraft operation, but belongs to 
a Dictionary of Arts.” 

Not long ago bread stuffs were ground in a handmill. Two 
men might be able with great labor to dry and grind a bushel 
of grain in a day. Now one water mili will-turn out 1000 
bushels in 24 hours. 

In bookbinding, Ure informs us that a machine has been re- 
cently invented by an Englishman, named Hancock, which 
dispenses, entirely, with the operation of stitching, sewing, saw- 
ing-in and hammering the back, or the use of paste and glue. 

Calico printing was long a tedious handicraft operation. It 
is now performed by cylindrical machines revolving with the 
rapidity of light. Soom 

Tin manufacturing steam boilers much of the labor is now per- 
formed by machinery. Thus we see the iron monster, like 
other monsters, has the faculty of re-producing itself. 

The employment which our lakes and rivers promised to af- 


ded by the steam engine afloat. : : 
In the crafts of boot and shoe making, machinery is begin 
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ford to a numerous population, will be almost wholly superse- 


| *In spinning cotton, Baines informs us that one man can now | thing in the manufacture of hats; but 
produce as much yarn as 25,300 men could have done under | down for the present by what he calls “a lawless combination 


not merely | ly skill in this handicraft will afford a very insecure depend- 


| ance to our children. 
| Machinery,” says Dr. Ure, is baa to accomplish every 
ne adds that it is kept 


| of the journeymen.” ‘This is in Britain, andthe Doctor pre- 
| dicts that this combination will soon be broken down before the 


rior to hand-spun yarn. As in spinning, so in weaving. One | genius of machinery. 
water wheel, or engine, will set L000 looms to work. One of 


In ropemaking, the machine has taken almost entire possess- 
ion. The recent improvements enable 4 or 5 men to do the 
work of ten times that number of regular hands. Such is the 
distress, and desperation that this change has created among 
the working men, that several “ machine-houses” have recent- 
ly been destroyed in the neighborhood of this city, by incendia- 
ry fires. They were, however, immediately rebuilt and are 
now in full operation. 

A machine for making brick, is now at work in Washington. 
It can mould 30,000. bricks, by the power of a single horse. 
These are turned out perfectly dry—ready for burning. At 
several points on the Hudson machines are in operation for the 
purpose of preparing .clay for bricks—a laborious process that 
used to give employment to great numbers of laborers. 

Even our bakers are not safe-—a powerful kneading machine 
ig coming into extensive use in England. 

Two thirds of our carpenter-work is now performed by ma- 
chinery. To thisalsois it coming with our ship-builders. The 
letter press printer belongs, almost, to a past order of things, and 
machinery is even trying its hand at typesetting. In currying 
leather they use a machine which actually makes one hide in- 
to two. leary cloth garments of an elegant style, are now 
made in England by the hatting process, thereby dispensing 
with the thimble and shears. Steam coaches now navigate 
the streets of London to the poe dismay of cabmen—our ve 


scav are jostled out of the way by the same power—an 
whilst st the ¥ ee Paddy moves the hills with all the ease ofa 





ning to show itself—and we may not estimate the » it 
will make in this department, even in our own day. ‘Certsin= 
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Titan, the same power is hard at work in another_quarter cut- 
ting out the precise machinery of Yankee clocks. _ “4 
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Ww ias ae ee ne ees are entitled by the laws of Na- ” 
f the Creator? The Declaration [of Independence} 
Pea aeotly seamed pores re) LS ee a: cae of ’ 
appi to the earth and other 


, to which I will add, an equal : 
oa ae ne A the existence of man.”—M. Jaques. 
“The remed ropose ‘or the in i 
Sistas, of ew York, in particu laty ia toe lox 


is to be found seeking employment in the barren lanes of 


Your Committee does not recognizegthe authority of 


jin agriculture will soon follow in ite train, — 


ele- 


perism of the United 
location of the poor on 


the lands of the far west, which would not only afford permanent relief 
to our unhappy brethren, but would restore that se!f-res and hon- 
orable principle i le from citizenship.”—Rev. Wm. H. Chan- 
ning’ s Cae. Feb. 28, 1844. 
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less do we admit their authority to sell the Public Domain, 
to men who require it only as an engine to lay our child- 
ren under tribute to their children to all ‘succeeding ‘tine. 
We regard the public lands as a Capital Stock, which be- 
longs not tous only, but also to posterity. The prorirrs 
of that stock are ours---and the profits only, The moment 
ie or any other power proceeds to alienate the stock 
itself to speculators, that moment do they attempt a cruel 
and cowardly fraud upon posterity, against which, as citi- 
zens and as honest men, we enter our most solemn protest. 
It is enough for us to eat our own bread---what right have 
we to sit down and consume the bread of our children ? 

The evil of permitting speculators to monopolize the 
public lands, is severely felt in all the new states. 'When 
the’ Emigrant reaches the remote borders of civilization 
he naturally desires to stop there, and fix his home with- 
in the pale of civilized society. But the lands lying for 
many miles around belong to the speculator, and the un- 
fortunate Emigrant must either pay an exhorbitant price, 
which he is generally unable to do, or move far into the 
desert, and trust himself to the mercy of the wild Indian 
far beyond the aid of civilized man. 

But what is this evil compared with the distvess and 
misery that is in store for our children should we permit 
the principle of land monopoly to take firm root in his 
Republic? Goto Europe. Mark the toil, the rags, the 
hunger, and the despair which is the sole inheritance of its 
countless millions, while a few thousands run into the op- 
posite extreme of luxury, excess, and guilt uindcieske bts. 
Look at this horrible state of things, and whilst you do so 
remember that the same fate awaits our own Republic, if 
we permit a landed aristocracy to grow up among us. 

Your Committee have perused with much satisfaction a 
Report from the committee on Public Lands, now under 
the consideration of Congress. That Report takes decid- 
ed ground in favor of the principles which we have tho't 
it our duty to recommend, and we take the liberty of. soli- 
citing your marked attention to the following extract from 
that most important document. 

“In short your Committee think it should be an impor- 
| tant, if not a controlling consideration with the Government, 
to legislate so as to change the floating and unsettled popula- 
tion [to be found, to a greater or less extent, in all parts of the 
country] into a permanent, well organized, and orderly com- 
munity ; for, as has been well remarked by a distinguished 
Senator: ‘Tenantry is unfavorable to freedom ; it lays the 
foundation for separate orders in society, annihilates the love 
of country, and weakens the spirit of independence. The 
tenant has in fact, no country, no hearth, no domestic altar, 
no household god. The freeholder, on the contrary, is the 
natural support of a free Government; and it should be the 
policy of republics to multiply their freeholders, as it is the 
policy of monarchies to multiply tenants. We are a Repub- 
lic, and we wish to céntinue so; then multiply the class of 
frecholders; pass the public lands cheaply and easily into the 
hands of the people; sell for a reasonable price to those who 
are able to pay, and give without price to those who are not.’ ” 

The first great object, then, is to assert and establish the 
right of the people to the soil; to be used by them in their 
own day, and transmitted---an inalienable heritage---to 
their posterity. The principles of justice, and the voice of 
expediency, or rather of necessity, demand that this funda- 
mental principle shall be established as the paramount 
law, with the least possible delay. 
| That once effected, let an outlet be formed that will car- 
ry off our superabundant labor to the salubrious and fertile 
West. In those regions thousands, and tens of thousands, 
who are now languishing in hopeless poverty, will find a 
certain and a speedy independence. The labor market 
will be thus eased of the present distressing competition ; 
and those who remain, as well as those who emigrate, will 
have the opportunity of realizing a comfortable living. 

That such would be the effect, complete and immediate, 
your Committee entertain not the slightest doubt. But 
they are well aware that it will require much energy, and 
perseverance, on the part of the working people, to brin 
about the change which we have ventured to acoridend 
We know you to possess the energy of character---we are 
satisfied of your perseverance, for both have been severe- 
ly tested in your everyday pursuits. But what we dread 
is, that your Committee is not equal to the task of rousing 
your energies---of laying before you, in its vast magnitude, 
the change that it is in the power of the_working people 
to accomplish. 

At present the Workingman toils on through the period 
of a dreary existence, content'if he can secure enough of 
the common necessaries of life. He leaves behind him a 
family with no heritage but his own---no means to live, 
but by hiring out their bodies, as machines, to be worked 
for the benefit of others. 

Time rolls on—and in the lapse of a few ages all those 





the settled property of individuals. Our descendants wish 
to raise themselves from the condition of hirelings, but they 
wish it in vain. They cannot approach a field on which the 
Capitalist has not set his mark, and each succeeding age 
their condition becomes more and more hopeless. They 
read the history of their country; they learn that there was 
atime when their fathers could have preserved those do- 
'mains and transmitted them free and unincumbered to their 
| children. When our posterity look back to the opportunity 
that we are now losing, they will not bless our memory if we 
leave them nothing but a heritage of toil and depend#nee. 

On the contrary, if by one bold step we fix ourselves upon 
the soil, our descendants will be in possession of an inde- 
pendence that cannot fail, so long as God hangs his bow, in 
the clouds, and glads the earth with His returning seasons, 

Your Committee is of the opinion, that the day is not far 
distant when the Steam Engine will be applied successfully 
to the cultivation of the soil, the gathering of crops, and pre- 
paring them for use and market. At present all improve- 
ments in power machinery are directed towards the perfec- 
tion of Navigation and Manufactores,—those ends once ac- 
complished, inventive genius will immediately set about ap- 
plying machinery to the cultivation of the soil. It is reason- 
able to suppose that it will be as successful in the latter field, 
as it has been in the former—and if so, the toil and drudgery 
of the farmer’s life wil! be exchanged for the superintend- 
ence of a power capable of performing more werk in a day 
than could be performed, under the old system, by weeks of 
painful manual toil.t 


+Indeed we7find that Science has, already, entered the field 
of Agriculture. Already are steam ploughs in profitable em- 
ployment, even in the British Islands where manual labor can 
be had for almost nothing. Already is a machine at work on 
our Southern plantations that can, in cultivating » perform 
the work of 40 negroes—already do we observe that several 
patents have been taken out at Washington, for machines to be 
“used in the cutting down and gathering in of field crops.” 

The Threshi hine is now injuniversal use ; and doubt- 
less e other iption of machine that may be requisite 
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We might oe ane expatiate upon the revolution which| Nature presents the remedy—it is man alone who CAN DIDATES FOR MAYOR. | 
the Steam Engine has already produced, in the demand for} has placed this sacrilegious barrier between his fel-| James HARPER has been nominated for the May- 


No. IL. 
human labor—a revolution that is going on, and will not end | Jow creatures and the will of heaven. Let the pub- oralty by the Native Americans, (not the Indians;)| Let us now suppose a Township to be settled on 
till very little manual tcil will be required in any branch of| 1. lands be given, or more properly speaking, let 


: ; sh ' ? arian plan, ev i 
industry. We might show, that as this revolution progress- them be. restored to the people—let them ie aioe Morris FRANKLIN by the Whigs, and JonaTHan I, | the Agr pian, every farmer on his own farm of 
d | 


aoe condition. tsa areca ate tk ut n ded, say into farms of 160 acres, and left free to CoppincTon by the Democrats. The first named | 160 acres, and every mechanic, manufacturer, mer- 
worse, till the 


market. We might dwell upon the suffering that must fall to | €V2TY family who are willing to become actual set-| gentleman makes a very good President of a Tem-| chant, or other useful member of the community on 
the lot of men who vainly struggle to compete with a mon- | tlers on it. - Let no man be allowed to dispose of the | perance Society; the last made an excellent Post- | bis own premises, which might consist of a house, 


ster, having “ nerves of iron, and animated by a pulse of| land, or hold any claim on it in case he should aban-| master, (doing in person the duties which his prede-| garden, orchard, five acres being amply sufficient 
steam.” But we will not dwell upon the prospective disad-| don it—permit him to sell nothing but his improve- 
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vantages that await the hired laborer, and the prospective bene-| ments. It may descend to his posterity on the same cessors performed by proxy.) For variods other for these purposes. As all, or nearly all, the villa- 
merits possessed by the different candidates, see the | gers would front the Public Square, the farmers of 


papers of the respective parties. Neither of them,|the township might, by going round the square, 
we regret to say, has yet joined the Agrarian| transact their business with each of them with the 


fits that lie before the man who fixes himself uponthesoil. Let 
us confine ourselves to the present time—let us take things 
as they now exist—let us compare the hired laborer with the 
farm settler, who has only been one year on the soil. One 
toiling incessantly for a slender subsistence, and not secure 
ofeven that. The other toiling hard, to besure, but sur- 
rounded by waving fields, blossoming orchards, and all the 
health and innocence of a rural life—every thing that be- 
longs to him growing better, and better, every year—the 
hopes that are brightening beyond his present labors and dif- 
ficulties—compare that man, indeed, with the recipient of a 
daily pittance, in return for his daily toil—unable to call any 
thing of value his own—without hope—without purpose— 
without assurance that his present wretched subsistence will 
be continued to him. Surely, even in the first year of his 
settlement, the condition of the farmer will be found vastly 
superior to that of the mere hired workman, and each suc- 
ceeding year will add greatly to the difference ot their respec- 
tive conditions, 

But it may be said that all we have here laid down is suf- 
ficiently obvious to everybody. We believe that itis so, 
and we anticipate you in saying that the real question of dif- 
ficulty is, how to achieve those rights, and realize those ad- 
vantages, which everybody acknowledges to exist. 

Your Committee can perceive but one way of accomplish- 
ing those objects, and that is by combination—by a deter- 
mined and brotherly union of all citizens who believe the 
principles set forth to be just in themselves, and necessary 
to the public welfare. 

We propose, therefore, that such Union be organized at 
once. It is our opinion that all citizens who desire to join 
the ranks of the Nationai Reformers shall have an opportu- 
nity of doing so without delay. 

aving recommended this step, it becomes our duty to 
submit for your adoption @ Constitution, which may serve 
for present organization. 

After mature and anxious deliberation on the matter, we 
are unanimously of opinion that nothing can be effected with 
out putting the National Reform Test to every candidate 
for legislative office, State and National. Any man who 
would oppose the measure of justice for which we contend 
is nota Republican at all—he is a Monarchist in soul, and 
we should treat him as such at the Ballot Box. 

The labors of your Committee end here, but we cannot 
close without expressing our belief, that, if the working men 
lead the way manfully in this reform, they will be immediate- 
ly joined by a great majority of the non-producing classes. 
Various motives of a personal nature will induce them to 
join us, not to say a word about that patriotism and love of 
ere which, we trust, belong alike to every class in this 

epublican Community. 
Ellis Smally, 


Thos. A. Devyr, ’ 
James A. Pyne, Charles E. Newman, 
John Windt, 


George H. Evans, 
Egbert S. Manning, 


John Bowie, 
Wm. L. Mackenzie, Warden Hayward, 
John Lawson, Daniel Foster, 


A. St. John, Rob’t Beatty, jr. 


Mr. Mackenzie, from the Committee, then read a Con- 
stitution and Plan of Organization for the Wor!:ing Classes 
throughout the United States, including the PLEDGE, as 
published in the ** People’s Rights.”” The document being 
necessarily elaborate, it was resolved that it be printed in the 
* People’s Rights,” and that another meeting be held to de- 
cide upon it, at Croton Hall, on Thursday evening, March 


Loud calls were then made on Mike Watsn to address 
the meeting. Mr. Walsh begged to be excused; but the 
calls being continued, Mr. Walsh ascended the platform 
and made a most eloquent speech, in which he asserted the 
right of the destitute to a share of the Public Domain, con- | 
sidering it the true and only remedy for the depression of 
honest labor. 

After some further remarks from gentlemen present, and 
as the meeting was about to adjourn, the Secretary said that 
as the Plan of Organization that would probably be adopted 
at the next meeting contemplated signatures to the Pledge, 
and as the next meeting would probably be so crowded that 
this business would occupy much time, he suggested that 
those who were prepared todo so should sign the pledge this 
evening, and he moved that in compliment to the able address 
of Mr. Walsh, he be requested first to put down his name. 
The motion being carried by acclamation, Mr. Walsh imme- 
diately signed his name, and the example was followed by as 
many as could well get access to the book. 

The meeting then adjourned. 


JAMES~<A. PYNE, Chairman. 
Georce H. Evans, Secretary. 


[From the Subterranean of Saturday.} 


GREAT MEETING OF WORKING MEN ON 
THE SUBJECT OF PUBLIC LANDS. 


A great and enthusiastic meeting of the working 
men of this city and its vicinity, was held on Wed- 
nesday evening, at Croton Hall, corner of Bowery 
and Division street. ‘The object of the meeting was, 
to take active, immediate and efficient measures to 
save the public lands from any further desecration 
by swindling speculators—to restore the public do- 
main to the people who own it, and who stand ready 
and anxious to cultivate it as soon as thrown open. 
The progress of civilization is rapidly driving the 
red natives of the forest before it—increasing their 
perils, hardships and privations at every step, while 
the poor white squatter and his family are compelled 
to follow suit, through the wicked agency of the gov- 
ernment, in permitting him to be robbed by the vile 
and grasping speculator of the land, which his un- 
ceasing toil rescued from the wilderness. In like 
manner is the condition of the poor, toil-worn me- 
chanic, rendered yearly more dependant and deplo- 
rable by the increasing power of machinery and cap- 
ital. Tenthousand inventions are already in oper- 
ation to deprive the poor man and his family of bread, 
but not one has as yet been brought into requisition 
to aid him in obtaining the necessaries of life. The 
demand for manual labor, though occasionally fluc- 
tuating, is now, and has been for years, on a declin- 
ing scale; and if some means are not speedily de 
vised by which the resources of nature will be thrown 
open to nature’s children, the condition of a large 
majority ofthe laboring classes will be rendered hope- 
lessly destitu:e in the extreme. A moment’s reflec- 
tion will coavince any intelligent man of the fact. 
Every working man, especially, if he possesses a 
particle of pride or spirit, must feel the dependant 
condition in which the present state of society leaves 
him—no matter how willing he may be to work, 
the caprice of an idle, non-producing capitalist may 
reduce him to actual want, and the wild, wicked and 
» visionary schemes of a reckless and dishonest set of 
speculators may reduce a whole nation of willing 


et 


conditions until such time as the whole of the waste 
lands are taken up, which will no doubt take some 
generations, after which it can be subdivided, which 
will be perfectly just, as the settlers will be aware of 
the terms on taking it. The relief afforded by this 
measure will be immediate and lasting—the surplus 
populations of our cities will be rapidly drained off 
to the far west--labor, instead of being as now a 
drug in our cities, towns, villages, and even upon 
our farms, will become scarce, and asa natural con- 
sequence will rise in value---prisons and poor hous- 
es will be almost unknown --- vice and immorality 
will disappear with the inequality of society, and 
man, for the first time since his creation, will com- 
mence on the great and sublime task of carrying out 
his true destiny. 

The report which the committee presented at this 
meeting was necessarily pretty long, but very able. 
The meeting was addressed by John Commerford, 
long and favorably known as a radical, uncomprom- 
izing democrat, and one of the most faithful and 
sealous champions of the working men. Mr. De- 
vyr, editor of the Williamsburgh Democrat, also ad- 
dressed the meeting, and read the report---after 
which, being called upon, [ spoke at some length 
on the great importance of the question to every 
working man. Several other gentlemen, whose 
names I do not recollect, also spoke with much ener- 
gy on the present degraded condition of the work- 
ing classes. A constitution and By-Laws were sub- 
mitted by Mr. Mackenzie, which, after being accept- 
ed, were, on motion of Charles E. Newman, left for 
the action of the next meeting at the same place, on 
next Thursday evening, at 7 o’clock. Several hun- 
dred signatures were taken to the league which de- 
clares that we will not vote for any man, for any leg- 
islative office whatever, unless he pledges himself 
to-use every exertion in his power to obtaina distri- 
bution of the public lands amongst actual settlers 
who will till the soil themselves. Let every working 
nan be on hand next Thursday evening to aid in 
the advancement of a cause and a measure which 
promises to redeem the destitute and degraded mass- 
es of his fellow men ina few years. This subject 
must be fought into popularity, if any effort or sacri- 
fice on my part will produce such a result. It is a 
measure which I have always been in favor of---one 
which I have repeatedly advocated at public meet- 
ings---one which the Spartan Association openly de- 
clared in favor of by resolutions more than three 
years ago, and one which I am determined to now 
go into heart, hand and soul, to the exclusion (if 
needs be) of every other subject. Let every man, 
us soon as he understands it, become a missioner in 
the cause---pass the word among his associates, and 
be ceaseless in his efforts to procure its consumma- 
tien. The official proceedings of the last meeting 
will be found in the third number of the * People’s 
Rights,”’ which is issued this day from the corner of 
Ann and Nassau streets. 

Remember the next meeting is at Croton Hall, 
corner of the Bowery and Division street, on next 
Thursday evening. Come and bring your friends!!! 


THE WORKING MAN’S ADVOCATE, 
~ “Convince me that a principle is right in the abstract, and I will re- 
duce it to practice, if [ can,” Wituiam Lecoetr. 
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c= Any sum in specie may be sent by mail free of postage, for 

newspapers. See our ierms on first page. To come within the 

meansof every working man, if possible, we will take subscriptions 

even forone month. Specie shoulk be secured by paste or wafer. 
——+_>———__- 


GREAT MEETING.—GENERAL ORGANIZA- 
TION OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 

On our first page will be found an account of the 
proceedings of the second meeting of the Working 
Men of this city in support of the great and immea- 
surably important movement “to restore to man his 
Natural Right to Land.” The meeting was unani- 
mous in favor of the measures proposed, and, if 
possible, more enthusiastic than the previous one. 
Would that every working man that neglected to be 
present could be brought quickly to see the immense 
importance, to himself and his posterity, of the 
great measure proposed and ably advocated at that 
meeting. As the next best thing, we advise every 
working man to read the Report adopted by the 
meeting, which alone ought to convince every one, 
as believe we it will if they will give it a careful peru- 
sal, of the vast magnitude of the present move- 
ment, when compared with the petty party bicker- 
ings in which, perhaps, many of them are engaged 

We regret that the length of the Report prevents 
us from giving a full report of the speeches of Messrs. 
Commerford and Walsh on this occasion, every word 
of which ought to be in print: we shall endeavor to 
find room for the substance of them hereafter. 
With such speakers as Commerford and Walsh and 
Devyr and Mackenzie, and others yet to come for- 
ward, and such a cause to speak upon, the move- 
ment must go ahead. 

The Plan of Organization, being voluminous, 
was laid over till next meeting, in the mean time 
to be printed in the People’s Rights; a truly demo- 
cratic procedure, that might be imitated to advan- 
tage in quarters that we could name. It appears 
on our last page as adopted at the subsequent meet- 
ing. . 

0G" The Pledge was signed by many of the per- 
sons present, among whom were four editors of pa- 


pers. Onward! is the word. 
a Seana 





“A Srecu.ator” complains that our proposal to make the Pub. 


lic Lands free to wctual settl rs would depreciate the value of pro. | 


perty in which he has invested his surplus savings for years. e 
can give him but cold consolation. A new era commence: d at Cro. 
ton on the 20th instant, from which period a reduction 
will take place in the price of all govornment in the hands of 
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League; but it is possible that one or other of them 


greatest economy of time and with evident conven- 


may do so, at Croton Hall, on Thursday evening | ience to all parties. The business of the farmer and 


next. 
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CITY REFORMS. 


It is high time that those, in this city, who put up 
the buildings, who protect them from fires, and who 
would be called upon to bear the brunt of defending 


them in case of invasion; it is high time, we say, 
that these, ‘‘ who do the work and fight the battles,” 


should take effectual means to ascertain why it is 
that their rents increase or their accommodations 


decrease annually. It is, perhaps, too late for them 
to digest any systein of thorough reform this spring ; 
but something might be done by pledging the differ- 
ent candidates for Mayor and Aldermen to particular 
measures; for instance, Public Halls, Public Baths, 
and Payment of Aldermen, so that a poor man may 
by chance be elected to the city councils. Whether 
this will be done, we cannot say; but this we think 
we may venture to predict, that no party that may 
elect their candidates this spring will succeed ano- 
ther year unless they effeet the reforms that we have 
enumerated, and such others as the Working Men 


may bring before them. 
—ge———_ 
(From the Peop'e’s Kights of Wednesday.) 


Organization of the Working Classes. 

By a notice in another part of our paper it will be seen 
that the industrious classes of this city and vicinity are called 
upon to meet to-morrow evening to organize themselves into 
a League, to be extended throughout the Republic, for the 
vreat and single object of preventing all further traffic in the 
Public Lands of the country, whether in possession of the 
Siate or Natioual governments, and of adopting a plan by 
which they may be retained through all time for the free 
and equal use of all men. 

The stupendous magnitude and momentous consequences 
ef the object sought for by this organization, we are well 


aware, will not be immediately apparent to many who 


have not yet reflected on the subject. To such, there- 


fore, we urge the importance of attending this meeting. If 
the Public Lands are freed from Monopoly forever, the 


mechanic would be mutual production and exchange. 
The business of the merchant would be to transfer 
the surplus products of both farmer and mechanic 
to other markets in exchange for such articles as 
could not be produced to advantage in their own 
neighborhood. All other occupations of men might 
exist there also, as in the present state of society, 
provided there was a real or supposed demand for 
them. The Banker, for instance, might go there 
and persuade the people, if he could, that by letting 
him issue as money some strips of printed silk paper 
some of the more knowing ones among them might 
be enabled to live better without labor than they 
before did by performing their share; but he could 
have no landed security from those who might borrow 
his paper. The Broker might enter his lot and hang 
up his shingle, * shaving done here,” but we question 
whether he would not be obliged to turn barber in 
reality, or follow some other useful occupation. 

The Lawyer might find some business, but, to be 
candid, we can not hold out much inducement to 
him to emigrate to an Agrarian Township: there 
could be no great disputes about lines or titles; no 
mortgages to foreclose ; few or no debts to collect 
by law; few or no criminals to punish, where there 
would be so little inducement to crime; in short, 
there would be so little law business, that the citi- 
zens would probably conclude, that they might dis- 
pense with the Lawyer's professional services alto- 
gether, and settle their little disputes somewhat af- 
ter the fashion of our friends the Quakers: Quirk 
would no doubt conclude, after taking a glance at 
the state of things, that he might as well take off his 
coat and take his station among Nature’s noblemen, 
the tillers of the soil. 

The Doctor would be wanted; but could he not 
be employed in a more rational manner than at pres- 
ent? Instead of hiding his learning under an im- 


evils of Land Monopoly already existing will gradually | penetrable veil of mystery, lest some of it should 


abate ; and the very agitation of this question will to some 
extent have the same effect. This point cannot be too 
strongly urged by the friends of this movement, because 
many who have not yet been brought to reflect on the 
subject, and who have no thought of becoming farmers, 
do not see how making the lands free would benefit 
them; and many, who do see this, fear that it may be 
long before the measure is accomplished, ard do not see 
how good can result before it is accomplished. They 
do not reflect that if a speculator of this city, for in- 
stance a man having free access to the sanctum of one 
of our city Rag Money factories, wishes to invest his 
means in the purchase of government land, he will hesi- 
tate when he learns that an organization is taking place, 
the object of which is to abolish all sales of the lands 
forever! and if he learns further that this organization js 
actually effected, that a LEAGUE is formed, and ra- 
pidly augmenting, of members pledged to vote for no man 
who will not devote himself to the measure, will not this 
speculator thén give up all idea of increasing his wealth 
in this manner? And what will be the consequence? 
1. Must not the money that would be invested in the 
land speculation be invested in some business that would 
give employment to labor? for speculators do not let 
their money lay idle. 2. Speculation being checked, 
would not the lands be more accessible to actual settlers 
having the means to purchase them? Inevitably this 
will be the case, so that good must result immediately 
from the organization of the National Reform League. 

We hope that our readers will give the Plan of Orga- 
nization as published in today’s paper, an attentive pe- 
rusal, so that they may be prepared to act upon it un- 
lerstandingly at the meeting now called to pass upon it. 
To us it appears admirably calculated te effect the object 
in view; and that part of it, in particular, which pro- 
vides for vocal and instrumental music, and the attendance 
of females at the meetings, meets our warmest approba- 
‘ion. The object is one in which women are directly in- 
terested, gnd which may unquestionably be materially ad- 
vanced by their countenance and cooperation. 

We are happy to be able to state that means are 
already in progress to organize « vocal and instrumental 
choir. Those who wish to volunteer for this purpose 
will please leave their address at our office. 

We trust that, notwithstanding the various political move- 
ments now in agitation, the men who labor, will see that 
their true interest lies in attending the meeting to-morrow 


evening at Croton Hall. 
rr oe 


A SIGN. 

The following paragraph is from a letter of the Washington 
correspondent of the Evening Post, published in that paper on 
Wednesday last. 

_ “Tue Aupacious Acrarians.—Mr. Allen presented a peti- 
tion from certain citizens of Pennsylvania, praying Congress to 
grant and give to each male inhabitant of the country over 
twenty-oue years of age, one hundred and sixty acres of land.” 

What audacity ! 


—— 


leak out unpurchased, might he not be employed to 
dispense his knowledge by lectures, with the object 
of preventing rather than curing disease? Would 
it not be more rational to pay for KNOWLEDGE than 
for medicine ? 

Then, the Clergyman: we can not help thinking 
that he would be relieved of a great share of his ar- 
duous duties if men were placed, as they would be 
in the Agrarian Township, out of the fear of bodily 
want. The soul, like the works of a clock, would 
certainly be much less liable to disorder if protected 
by a good case. The clergyman might, then, as 
well as the Physician, employ a part of his time in 
disseminating knowledge, or in productive labor, a8 
might best suit his taste. 

There they are, then; farmers, mechanics, man- 
ufacturers, merchants, and what not; all working 
from four to eight hours a day according to their 
fancy; the smallest number of hours named being 
abundantly sufficient to supply all the wants of a 
community in which no man can live except by 
some kind of useful labor, mental or physical. Af 
ter the labor of the day, see them, some visiting the 
Public Library in the Town Hali; some at their 
amusements; and some attending lectures in the 
aforesaid Hall; all, wherever they are, holding up 
their heads like men knowing of no superiors ! 

} There they are, every man inhabiting his own 
house, and, literally, “under his own vine and fig 
tree, with none to molest or make him afraid.” 
Now, compare the situation of the Agrarians with 
the Rensselaer wycks and the Patersons, the “ Seats” 
and the Hovels, the Astor Houses and the Poor 
Houses, the Washington Squares and the Fve Points, 
the Prisons for small rogues and the Palaces for 
great ones, of the present state of things, the legiti- 
mate offspring of Property in Land. Compare, im- 
partially, the Agrarian with the Property in Land 
system, and see which looks most like democracy 
or republicanism. Reflect, reader, impartially, on 
the comparative merits of the proposed and tha 
present systems of society, on your own immedia\? 
interests, on those of your children, and on the des 
tiny of the whole human race, and, we think, you 
will resolve as we have done, never to cast a_vote 
for legislators in future, who will not pledge them- 
selves to make all proper efforts to restore THE PEo- 


PLE’s Ricurts. 
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A Lor ror THE AnTiquary.—The original charter of 
the lands of Powmode, in the year 1057, was /ately Re 
vered by accident in an old chest. It runs as follows: 
Malcolm Kanmore, the King, the- first of my Te!gn, 81v° fe 
thee Barrou Hunter uper and nether Lands of Powmode 
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“Ocr Natovrar Rienrts.”—Fifty copies of a pamphlet} with all the Bounds within the flood with the Hoop ad 
with thi title, by Thomas A. Devyr, have been lefi with us| Hooptown. and all the Bounds up end ate © 
: ‘ earthy to Heaven and all below the earth to hell as I hat 

by the author,.to be sold for the benefit of the Working Men’s 


Movement. It is a thorough investigation of the Right to Land ' poe 
question, and we can assure purchasers that they will get the | yarrow and for the mair faith I Bite the white ¥ 


thee and thine as ever God gave to me and mine and 4 
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worth of thcir money at the same time that they aid the cause.| ™y teeth before Margret my wife and Mall my pvt" King, 
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| (GF The recent numbers of the London New Moral World| ad 
contain a series of interesting articles by a traveller, giving an| pee a D naia 
interesting account of the ‘various communities existing in this 
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Poruic Paix tine.—-The bill in the Peay cer, 
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ral Working Mea’s Meeting-- Adop- 

tion of the Constitution. 

At a General Meeting of the Mechanics and other Working 
Men of New York and its vicinity held at Croton Hall, on 
Thursday evening, March 28, pursuant to adjournment, 
Daniet Foster, carpenter, was chosen chairman, and 
Lewis MAsQuerieRr, printer, was appointed Secretary. 

' The minutes or the last meeting were read and approved ; 

from which it appeared that the object of the meeting was to 
ass upon a Constitution and General Plan of Organization of 

the Working Classes throughout the Union, for the purpose of 
abolishing all further traffic in the Public Lands of the States 
and of the United States, and of reserving them for the free and 
exclusive use of actual settlers through all ume. 

The Plan of Organization, as reported at the last meeting 
and published by order of tnat meeting in the People’s Rights 
of March 27, was then, on motion of George H. Evans, ta- 
ken up section by section, and adopted, with the following 
amendments : ’ 

The Means. Sec. 1, Twelve was substituted for “ twenty- 
four,” as the number of members required to be present at 
Ward elections. 

Central Committee—Its Duties. Sec. 6. last line, effects 
substituted for ‘ efforts,’’ a typographical error. 

Sec. 12. Repealed substituted for ** repeated.” 

Sec. 16. In the last sentence the word shall substituted 


for ‘* may,” and all after the word “public” stricken Out. 
Members—-- Their Duties.—Sec.3 stricken out. 





ghird gene 


Temporary books were then opened for signatures to the 
Constitution and-Pledge, to which many signed their 
names, and then the meeting proceeded to elect the tem po- 
rary Central Committee, to serve till the regular Annual 
Election of a Central Committee, to take place on the first 
Monday in June next. The following persons were unani- 


mously elected as said temporary 


CENTRAL COMMITTEE. 
John Commerford, Chair Maker. 
Charles P. Gardner, Cordwainer. 
Daniel Foster, Carpenter. 

F. S. Manning, Blacksmith. 
John Windt, Printer. 

Robert Beattie, jr. Bookbinder. 
James Maxwell, Machinist. 
Mike Walsh, Printer. 

D. Whitter, Cordwainer. 

W. L. Makenze, Printer. 
James A. Pyne, Picture Frame Maker. 
F. Byrdsall, Clothier. 
Thomas A. Devyr, Printer: 
George. H. Evans, Printer. 

The meeting was addressed by Messrs. Commerford, De- 
vyr, Mackenzie, and Evans, and, at a late hour adjourned, 
to meet again at the same place, on Thursday evening 
next. DANIEL FOSTER, Ch'n. 

Lrwis Masqurerier, Sec’y. 

By the above account, it will be seen that the 
Working Men of this City and vicinity have effected 
an organization, and we now call upon our breth- 
ren throughout the country to co-operate with us in 
‘the Reform movement, as contemplated by the Plan 


of Organtzation. The time has come when, unless 
effeetual measures, such as those now contemplated, 
ia taken, many of the working classes of this Re- 
public must speedily be reduced to the present con- 


dition of England’s down-trodden millions. Arouse! 





CITY REFORM. 

After sending the ‘‘ People’s Rights’ to press on 
Friday evening last, we stepped into Tammany 
Kall, attracted by a notice of a meeting to bring 
about Municipal Reform. The plan there proposed 
was good, whether intended in earnest or not; and 
it would be well for those who attended to bear in 
nind the features of the proposed reform and the 
arguments in favor of it. All party professions are 
naturally distrusted on the eve of an election; and 
no organization having been effected in due time 
iaving a single eye to the much needed reforms in 
our city government, all that can be done now is, 


- OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

It may be of some interest to our readers to learn the opi- 
nions of our editorial eotemporaries in relation to this paper. 
{t will be seen from the following extracts that there is conside- 
rable discrepancy in the views of those who have spoken on the 
subject, so that our readers must even form an opinion for 
themselves after all. It is worthy of remark that, although we 
have sent oursheet to every daily paper in this city, the Post 
and the Aurora are the only two that have condescended to 
notice us. We shall, from time totime, present a few of the 
notices that may be taken of our humble sheet, with such 
brief comments as they may seem to call for. The following 
are all we have room for to-day. 


Tue Peopre’s Ricuts.—This is the name of a new paper 
which has been sent us, just started in this city, by John Windt 
and George H. Evans. The object of it seems to be to argue 
the extreme doctrine of the rightof the people to an equal dis- 
tribution of the land.—Evening Post. 


The Post, we are assured, does not intentionally misrepresent 
us, but it is not sufficiently explicit respecting our object. 


(> An agrarian sheet has made its appearance under the 
title of “Tue Prort ’s Riewts.” It goes for an equal 
distribution of landed and moveable property. The doctrine 
is remarkable pleasant for paupers. We presume an equal di- 
vision of mud will be recommended. We have had considera- 
bly more than our share during the past week. This new 
paper will not succeed. Such extreme doctrines are not up- 
heid in this communijyy.—Noah’s Sunday Times. 


The above paragraph is very much in the well known vein 
of its author, smutty and fanciful. ‘It goes for an equal dis- 
tribution of landed. and moveable property,” says the Judge, 
though he never saw a syllable from our pen that would war- 
rant such an assertion. We hold the right of property should 
be sacred to those who create it; but we say also, that every 
individual should have equal means of access to the elements 
of nature, from which to create property. 


Tue Prorte’s Rieu:s.—We have before us the specimen 
number of a peculiar journal, to be published in this city, under 
the title which forms the caption of this paragraph. The edi- 
tors are John Windt & George Evans. This paper is to be the 
organ of the “ Agrarians.” a sect who uphold the wildest, and 
perhaps, the most laughable principles ever broached and ac- 
knowledged. A fair division—an equal distribution of real es- 
tate among all—is the chief feature of their ridiculous notions. 

This reforming society is a phantasy conceived only by half 
idiots, or individuals partially insane. The face of the existing 
social system may bear some few blotches and besmirches 
which would be well enough dispensed with; but it is as clean 
and as smiling as it will be while the earth lasts, If the face 
is washed it will be by other methods than any of the mad and 














startling schemes and theories now in progress of development. 

“The People’s Rights” is decently printed. It cannot suc- | 
ceed.—Aurora. 

We were not surprised at anything from Noah's pen; but 
from the “ Aurora’? we had a right to expect better things. 
This paper, we are informed, was started by journeymen prin- 
ters; but they put us in mind ofa slave promoted to the office 
of slave driver, a proverbially cruel. character. Here are a 
couple of fellows, who by some strange chance have emerged 
from the printer’s “chapel,” apeing the airs of a full blooded 
aristocrat, and proclaiming in effect that because they have 
found means (which perhaps more honorable men would have 
despised) to become masters instead of servants, the present 
state of society isall right, “as clean and smiling as it will be 
while the“earth lasts!’’ The wretch that could walk round the 
streets of NewYork, and then sit down topen such a sentence 
as that, if he has heart or soul at all, must have them in a very 
narrow compass. The Aurora repeats Noah’s lie, that o 
propose a division of * real estate, and they are almost unani- 
mous also on another point, namely, the one says that our pa- 
per “ will not,’’ and the other asserts that it ** cannot succeed.”’ 
Perhaps our paper may not succeed, but our principles will, 
and that they ought to succeed the opposition ofsuch characters 
is not the least convincing evidence. In justice to Mr. Tyler, 
of whose views these unprincipled scribblers pretend to be the 
mouth pieces, we must state, that we have reason to believe 
that his views of our principles are diametrically opposite to 
theirs. 

Tur Peopre’s Ricuts.—This is the title of a new paper 
fssued by John Windt and George H. Evans, both long and 
iavorably known as zealous and untiring advocates of the op- 
pressed laborer. The paper isto he devoted exclusively to the 
interests of working men, and witl advocate, judiciously, every 
sound radical measure which promises to tend to that great and 
holy end of disenthraling the laboring portion of the human 
family. The many previous services rendered and sacrifices 


made in behalf of the trampled and suffering millions, by the 
gentlemen who preside over it, is the best puarantee which 





» extract unequivocal pledges from the various can- 
didates in favor of such points as the voters may 


think of the greatest importance. Among the re- 


forms needed, as we shall constantly urge, are | 


Public Halls and Payment of Aldermen. These are 
measures tliat we proposed years ago, and we are 
rejoiced to see that they are taking that hold on the 
public mind that indicates their speedy adoption. 
The following article in relation to one of the re- 
‘iorms we have mentioned is from the ‘ Republic” 
of yesterday. We should be glad to see the other 
uken up by the same paper : 


A PAID COMMON COUNCIL. 

Of the several propositions made at the Municipal 
Reform Meeting, last Friday evening, we doubt 
whether anv one would exercise a more wholesome 
nfluence than the introduction of the remunerating 
principle into the constitution of our city legislature. 
With that principle incorporated in our municipal 
sysiem, the city could not fail to save much money. 
Its legislation would be conducted in a more prompt 
end efficient manner, and responsibility would form 
a much more prominent feature of the Common 
Council than it does at present. But the advan- 
tages which would result from such a change, have 
heretofore been fully and frequently discussed in the 
public journals ofthe city, which, we believe with- 
out dissent, have repeatedly concurred in the advo- 
cacy of the proposition. No valid objection has at 
ed time been urged against it, either in or out of 
taacommon Council; and as it forms a totally de- 

‘ed feature of the proposed reform, and one 
whie\ can b t " | . : ° I] 
the oth. © tested at any time, irrespective of a 
stiles * Proposed innovations upon the prevailing 

.. ?. © present Common Council could scarcely 
distinguish the elo’ : : 

osing portion of their term of of- 
fice by a more yoy), . 
; . YOpular or more praiseworthy piece 
of public service, than a : ; 
the ong eallafehe Coo placing their successors on 
ae — one | omptroller’s office, and discon- 
fire gm * yearly outlay for free suppers, 
. © carriages, and other graty; 
induled ;. , uitous luxuries now 
ged in by the city fathers, at th f 
Or tax-r; ae ’ e expense o 

.“aX-ridden citizens, under coyey f 
legislation, of gratuitous 

We have now ¢ 
fessing loudly to be 


Let the successfy 
if 


Men’s League be rea | 
dy another year to ai li 


hree parties in the field, all pro- 
in favor of * Municipal Reform.” 


| party be held to their professions 






possible ; and if they cannot be, let the Working- 













could be given of the ability and devotion with which “ The 
People’s Rights” will contend for the glorious cause so plainly 
| set forth in its title. That it may be triumphantly successful 
is my most ardent and sincere wish.—Subierranean. 
| “The above from a man who, although a mechanic like them- 
selves, is as far their supefidr in talent as in principle, and who 
has shown himself a disinterested and ardent devotee of 
the rights of man, is far more than a set off forthe ribaldry of 


Noah’ and the Aurora. 


~elbnidiianane 
For the People’s Rights. 
Friends Windt and Evans— 

1. 1 would suggest whether it would not be a good plan for 
that portion of working men who think and reflect, and partic- 
ularly those connected with our new movement, from time to 
time to give their fellow werkies (slaves) who apparently do 
not reflect although they seem to have formed some vauge idea 
that they are in a kind ofa fix or situation not precisely such as 
is eomfortable and respectble, and can not tell the why or 
wherefore, the result of their observations and reflections, while 
at work or otherwise, through the columns of the People’s 
Rights, in as brief and concise a manner as possible. 

I am employed in one of those large establishments which 
grace, or disgrace rather under the present state of things, our 
two noble rivers; in making machinery, iron horses, boilers, 
&c., and which is also a great SLAVE Mart for more reasons 
than one, and the proprietor of whichis considered as liberal as 
any in the city; but, notwithstanding, where we are so situated 
thatwe can not commune together, can not exchange with any 
good result a single idea; where the animated noble machine of 
God’s own manufacture is less respected and less eared for than 
the machiwe of matter animated by man’s inventive genius 
only. All of which I shall endeavor to prove conclusively to 
my fellow laborers, if the plan suggested meets your approba- 
tion, in a series of short communications, addressed particularly 
to them. 

In this manner those who would take the trouble to note 
down their observations and reflections through the day, might 
be doing a vast amount of good, and forward more rapidly, by 
talking to more than one at once, the great moral revolution al- 
ready commenced. Capx. 

P. S. I go for the principle of real names to communications 
where tt can be done without injury to the writer; but in this 
case you will doubtless intuitively see the necessity of with- 
holding my name. 

aS 
MILLERISM. ~* 
From the Midnight Cry. 

“Our Position as To TimE.—We have no new light on the 
prophetic periods. Our time ends with this Jewish year. If 
time be continued beyond that, we have no other definite period 
to fix upon, but henceforward, shail look for the event every 
hour, till our Lord shall come. Others can give their views 
on the termination of the periods on. thei ibili 
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From the London New Moral World. 
NOTES OF TRAVEL IN THE UNITED 


| STATES. 
THE ZOAR COMMUNITY. 
To the Editor of the New Moral World. 
te Liverpool, Feb. 24, 1844. 

Dear Sir,—I attnow to give a description of the 
Zoar Community, and asa preface to my account of 
it, I request you to give insertion to the following let- 
ter of a commerical traveller, who visited Zoat about 
three weeks before we arrived. This letter, you 
see, appeared in the Pittsburgh Daily Advocate and 
Advertiser of July 17th, 1843. The account he gives 
being so correct, will render it unnecessary for me 
to do more than to supply his deficiencies. As this 
Community is, in my opinion, the most perfect, both 
in principle and practice, of any in the United 
States, | am happy in being able to give to your 
readers the evidence of two competent witnesses. 
My friend’s evidence is the more valuable, as it is 
the result of observations made from many visits to 
this interesting establishment. 

1 am, very respectfully, 
Dear Sir, yours, 
Joun FINCH. 

I am now in this celebrated German village; and 
it is a pleasant one. It is situated near the eastern 
bank of the Tuscarawas river, ten miles north of 
New Philadelphia, and on the Ohio Canal. I have 
thought a short description of this delightful place, 
and its singular inhabitants, would afford your nu- 
merous readers sufficient amusement to repay them 
for its perusal. Some twenty-five years ago, a few 
Germans left their native land, and having had some 
difference with their religioug associates, assumed 
the name of ‘Septuratists,’ and repaired to this 
country to seek a future home, where they could at 
once secure to themselves a certainty of a living and 
enjoy the blessings of religious liberty. They were 
headed by a man named Bimeler, who conducted 
them to this place, where they purchased about 5000 
acres of land, then a wilderness. ‘They went to 
work with great spirit and zeal, and by continued in- 
dustry and economy, have now one of the pleasant- 
est villages inthe State. ‘They have since been add- 
ing to their possessions, which at this time consist of 
about 7000 acres of land, a considerable portion of it 
handsomely improved and laid off into large fields, 
with much taste and regularity. This village is a 
perfect model of neatness, cleanliness, and order. 
They have a splended hotel with a cupola, conveni- 
ently, and in some-respects elegantly, arranged and 
furnished, possessing numerous attractions to travel- 
lers and visitors, not to be found in many large ci- 
ties. I always +~ke this place in my route north, 
and enjoy quite a luxury in partaking of the fine ac- 
commodations and excellent fare here presented; 
nearly every thing is of their own production, their 
storehouse is large, and contains every thing in that 
line. The dwelling, or rather the mansion of the 
leader is certainly a curiosity. In addition to the 
size and external splendor of the building, it is fur- 
nished with much taste and neatness. Adjoining 
(separate only by a street,) is the large and beautiful 
public garden, embracing about two acres of ground, 
laid off in a singular, neat, and handsome manner. 
Immediately in the centre is a circle of about twenty 
feet in diameter, enclosed by a railiag, and entered 


by four small gates at opposite directions; in the 
centre of this circle, on an elevated circle, stands a 


fine centenarian plant, now about twenty years old, 
and the whole is filled up with many beautiful flow- 
ers. ‘Towardgthe centre circle all parts of the gar- 
den radiate, forming beds of various shapes, and laid 
off with great regularity, and filled with everything 
calculated to gratify the eye or taste. The green- 
house is large, and abounds with many choice and 
valuable plants. They have one flourishing Green 
Bay Tree, with a few young ones coming up round 
it; the leaves are very strongly spiced. 


All the houses recently built are large and well 
finished, and many of them covered with tile. The 
gardens are all handsomely and advantageously cul- 
tivated: in fact, nothing can exceed the order and 
cleanliness with which every thing about the whole 
premises is kept. ‘They are a sober, industrious, 
moral people, and the peculiar stillness and reigning 
quiet of the place, strikes the beholder with great 
force. _ They are governed by laws of their own, 
which do not come in conflict with those of the gen- 
eral government, and the great object aimed at by 
the leader, is to instil into the minds of all his sub- 
jects a faithful and dutiful obedience to his com- 
mands, assuring them, that upon this depends all 
their happiness. They appear completely subservient 
to his wishes, and the result of their obedience is 
fully demonstrated in evgry action of their lives. 
This being Sunday, I resolved to spend it among 
them, and at half-past eight o’clock in the morning, 
entered the meetif®ig-house, a large building, partial- 
ly divided by twé large arches in the centre, one end 
devoted to females, and the other to the males. The 
former all wear caps, and attend church without 
bonnets, thus presenting a singular array of “ cap- 
ped heads,” some of them quite neatly and others 
quite fantastically adorned. 


About midway of the house, and opposite the line 
dividing the audience, is placed a piano-forte. At 
the moment I entered, their leader was seated at it 
and engaged in playing a tune; on his ‘right sat five 
musicians, two with clarionets, two flutes, and one 
with a violin; in a few moments, he gave some di- 
rections and they all joined in what I took to be a 
symphony, which lasted a few minutes, when he 
gave out a hymn, and the audience all joined in sing- 
ing, accompanied by the instruments, he playing on 
the piano. At the end of the hymn the audience rose 
and sang one verse of what I was told wasa prayer, 
which was repeated again at the conclusion of the 
service, and was all the form of prayer used. He 
read a chapter in the Old Testament, and spoke for 
about an hour in German, with much fluency, and 
without any excitement. Indeed all their conduct 
and actions, were characterized by great order and 
self-control. Never did I behold a more perfectly 
placid countenance, and one apparently better cal- 
culated to inspire respect and esteem than that of 
their leader, Mr. Bimeler. Heisnow about 60 years 
of age, and it is a subject of some anxiety among 
them who shall succeed him. After the services 
were over, the females rose and commenced retiring, 
those in the front seats going out first, with great 
regularity, the musicians, including the leader, play- 
ing a lively tune. The meeting then broke up. 
This is all the religious service they have. After 
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least many of them do, that being taught 


‘theirduty. ‘They arenow permitted to marry, which 


was not the case some years ago. They are about 
two hundred in number, exclusive of many hired 
hands. Those who join them can either give up all 
their property or not ; those who give it up have some 
privileges; those who do not, labor without any re- 
muneration, excepting a support, which is abundant, 
but in plain, wholesome form. They appear to be 
contented; but it is thought by many of the citizens 
around here, that they are not, and that the death 
of Mr. Bimeler will be the signal for a final dissolu- 
tion. Ispent an hour very pleasantly with him at 
his mansion on Saturday night. I found him quite 
communicative, and disposed to give me all the in- 
formation I sought. They certainly have many of 
the elements of comfort and happiness in their bor- 
ders, ifthey can only command that best of all treas- 
ures, & contented mind, which is of itself a continual 
feast. I would just add that their hour of meeting 
is half-past eight in the morning, which I have al- 
ways thought the most appropriate hour in hot weath- 
er, and have wondered that the custom did not ob- 
tain more, especially inlarge cities. Instead of that, 
we see large congregations assemble at ten or eleven 
o’clock, and return under all the disadvantages of 
the burning rays of a meridian sun, and must of ne- 
cessity subject themselves to much suffering from 
the heat, which might be avoided did they meet at 
an earlier hour, so as to enable them to be home in 
the heat of the day. C. W. J. 


leiaetereitistivcins 
THE LAND MONOPOLY. 
As one of the numerous signs of the times showing 
unerringly that the people are awaking to a sense 
of their long lost rights, we may mention that we 
have received the first number of a religious paper 
published at Oneida, Oneida county, N. Y., and 
dated the Ist inst. (three days before the first num- 
ber of the People’s Rights,) which condemns unequi- 
vocally the British System of Land Monopoly now 
existing in this country, as may be judged by the 
following brief extract : 
MONOPOLY OF THE SOIL. 

We deem flagrant robbery of the poor—a pillag- 
ing them of a birthright for which they hold charters 
direct from their Creator God; ahd which no hu- 
man authority can annul, nor long prevent their 
holders from considering sufficiently valid to locate 
claims, irrespective of the false tenures of those in 
possession. 

The Gospel Reflector is ‘‘ published by the Chris- 
tian Community, at Oneida, Oneida county, N. Y. 
and edited by a committee elected by the associa- 


tion.”’ 


~ (From the Williamsburgh Democrat.) 
THE LAND MONOPOLY. 

Mr. Editor,—In reading the history of this State, 
I find that the origin of landed property here was a 
grant from the King of England to the Duke of 
York, and the question occurred to me, how did the 
King of England get his title? He had no natural 
right to it, for he was never here, and it could not 
be necessary for his subsistence ; and I believe that 
it is not pretended that he had a charter from hea- 
ven making it his property. It seems to me then, 
that his title was defective, and if so, that the title 
of the Duke of New York and of all who have de- 
rived their title from him must be defective also; for 
the lawyers tell us, and, in this instance, common 
sense agrees with them, that a good deed cannot be 
given by one who has a bad title. Our titles, then, 
hre all bad! 

This is startling; but on further refleetion, it 
seems to me that the earth is the common property 
of its inhabitants, who sheuld enjoy it in common or 
in equal or equivalent portion. If man has not a 
natural right to usegghe earth for his subsistence, he 
has no right to ‘ r he cannot live without the 
fruits of the earth. 

How, then, shall the peeple recover their equal 
right to the soil? 1 would propose this compromise 
to the landholders. That they should continue to 
hold that of which they have, perhaps ignorantly, 
come into possession, but that the Public Land shall 
no longer be sold, but laid out in Farms and Lots 
[equivalent in value] for the free and exclusive use 
of actual settlers, who shall take their choice of all 
vacant Farms and Lots, to hold the same for life, 
with power to will and sell their improvements to 
those not possessed of other lands. This would draw 
off the surplus population of our cities, empty our 
prisons and poor houses, give more employment at 
better wages to those who remained, and enable 
them to buy more liberally of the adjacent farmers, 
and thus be a benefit to all. A MECHANIC. 


a 

InpustrRIiAL Associations. — We believe there 
are three offices now open in this city, to reeeive 
subscriptions to the stock of as many Fourier Asso- 
ciations. ‘The community at Clarkson have already 
commenced operations and are daily increasing in 
numbers. The Sodus Bay Association have pur- 
chased their lands—$45,000 of the stock subscribed, 
and about 1000 applications made for membership. 
The Bloomfield Association are organizing. The 
applications for membership in the three communi- 
ties are not far from 17,000.—Rochester Democrat. 

— 6. SS 

(Agents wanted for the People’s Rights, in the cities ad- 

jacent to New York. 


[Working Men's calls published free of expense. ] 


The Working Men’s Central Committee, appointed at the 

General Meeting at Croton Hall on Thursday evening 

last, will meet to — at the house of W. L. Mackenzie, 

290 William-street This Evening at half past 7 o'clock. All 

other Working Men who feel an interest in the movement are 
invited to be present. 


Xp SOCIALISM—Public meetings every Sunday, at Broadway house, corner 
of Grand and Broadway at half past ten, three, and seven. At those meeti 
the Rights of Labor the oppressions of Capital, are advocated. : 
mission, free. m3 


SMALL FARM FOR SALE.—The subscriber offers for sale 

the small Farm on which he now resiees, situated at Granville, in the 

ERe=M township of Middletown, Monmouth county, N.J., about half a mile 

= from Tanner's Lauding, and 4 miles from Keyport Steamboat Land- 

ing. The Land is of good quality, newly cleared, and well fenced; the build- 

ings consist of a neat two story pos Fm a Righto, &c po ate eed com- 
order. office o eople’s , Or, on the prem to 
ae tml —" JOHN JOHNSON, 


— The subscriber respectfully intimates that he has opened 

FE private Academy, in the raged of Mr. ae hed wag 486 ere , Where 
teaches Arithemetic, Geograpey Elements o severa use- 
fal panes of ease and Bookkeeping in in all its modern concise 















a terms at a Certain rate per hour, week, month. or quarter. With 
forme. Tienes as a Teacher, and mast zealous devotion to his duties, the rapid 
po perfect p of the attentive student is certain. None either under 
or 





this they go to work as is usual on other day 
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SECOND REPORT 


From the Committee appointed at. a. Meeting of the 
Working Classes, held in Croton Hail, on FE riday 
Evening, the 18th day of March, 1844. 

We are of opinion that an extensive and a well 
organized COMBINATION, under a_ suitable 
CONSTITUTION, is the most effective course 
whereby to accomplish the objects the meeting had 
in view, and would therefore respectfully submit the 
following plan of a Constitution: 

CONSTITUTION. f 

The Society shall be called “THE NATIONAL 

REFORM ASSOCIATION.” 
OBJECTS. 

1. That the Public Lands of the States and 
of the United States shall be made free to actual set- 
tlers, and to actual settlers only ; that townships of 
six miles square shall be laid out in Farms and Lots, 
of any vacant one of which any man, not possessed 
of other land, may take possession and keep the 
same during his life or pleasure, and with the right 
to sell his improvements, at any time, to any one not 
possessed of other land. 

2. To take into consideration such other reme- 
dies for the distresses and embarrassments of the 
productive or working classes as may appear likely 
to be practically useful. 

THE MEANS. 

1. The business of the Society shall be transact- 
ed in the City of New York, by a National Execu- 
tive Committee, to becalled “the CENTRAL COM- 
MITTEE,” the members of which ‘shall be elected 
on the first Monday in June of every year, and con- 
sist of one delegate from each ward in the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn, in which there shall be at 
least twelve members present and voting at 
such annual ward election; and also one delegate 
from the village of Williamsburgh and oné from Jer- 
sey City. 

2. The members residing in the said wards sev- 
erally, and in the said village of Williamsburgh, and 
in the said city of Jersey, shall hold public meetings 
on the first Monday of June, at 7 o’clock in the eve- 
ning, at convenient places to be designated by the 
Central Committee in office at the time, (at which 
meetings the wardens shall severally preside.) and 
there elect one Delegate, for each ward, in said cit- 
ies of New York and Brooklyn, and one Delegate 
for Williamsburgh and one for Jersey City. 

3. The said elections of delegates shall be by bal- 
lot, and the delegates appointed shall enter upon 
their duties immediately. No member of the pre- 
ceding committee shall hold over on any account 
whatever. 

4. There shall be an election held at Croton Hall, 
as soon as this constitution is adopted,of fifteen mem- 
bers who shall have signed the Society’s Land Pledge, 
to perform the duties of a Central Committee,as pre- 
sented by this Constitution, until the first annual el- 
ection of delegates on the first Monday in June, 1844, 
and no longer. ‘They shall choose a Secretary, 
Treasurer, and the other officers required to trans- 
act business, who are to hold office only until the Ist 
Monday in June, 1844. 

5. The said election of a Central Committee of 
fifteen shall be by the open votes of persons who have 
signed the Society Pledge, and this Constitution, 
and each member of the said committee shall be 
chosen separately. 

CENTRAL COMMITTEE--ITS DUTIES, 

1. To provide funds for carrying into effect the So- 
ciety’s views, by admission fees; monthly dues of 
members, payments from Auxiliary Associations ; 
and public and private collections and donations. 

2. To prepare memorials to Congress and the 
Legislatures of the several States, setting forth the 
condition of the working classes, and demanding 
that the Public Lands may be thrown open for the 
relief of the people, and an end put to the sales, bar- 
gaining, monopolizing, and speculations carried on 
therein; with such other observations as may be ex- 
pedient ; and to use every regsonable exertion to 
have copies of said memorialg@¥idely circulated for 
the signatures of our fellow &izfs throughout the 
United States. 

3. Tocausea bill repealing the present ruinous mo- 
nopoly ef the Public Lands, and providing for open- 
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such other persons as may be able to make known 
in the fullest manner the practical working of the 
present system of land sales, cash payments by poor: 
settlers, land speculations and land companies, with 
their effects upon the common welfare. , 

8 ‘To communicate with corporate bodies, thro’ 
their officers, especially the City Corporation of New 
York, Brooklyn, Albany, Troy, Lowell, Philadel- 
phia, and Boston; with societies of tradesmen or 
laborers, and with benevolent»societies in the cities, 
or elsewhere; and invite them, and all such organ- 
ized associations as may approve of our objects and 
measures, to correspond with or send delegates to 
consult with the Central Committee how the same 
may be promoted, or otherwise to give us their coun- 
tenance and support. 

9. To take energetic measures for enlisting the 
powers of the periodical press in our behalf, and for 
the establishment of Auxiliary or Afflliated Associ- 
ations in every part of the Union, to be conducted in 
strict accordance with this Constitution; each So- 
ciety to send its name and address to the Secretary 
of the Central Committee, with a list of the names 
and residences of its members, and the fee payable 
by each on enrolment on our records, on receipt of 
which, Tickets and Diplomas, duly signed and 
numbered, shall be forwarded to said Society for 
each of its members. All such Auxiliary Associa- 
tions shall correspond directly with the Secretary of 
this Society ; and all fees, donations, or collections 
forwarded by them shall be particularly announced 
at the then next ensuing general meeting of mem 
bers, and published in papers to be designated by 
the Central Committee. 

10. To provide proper places at which to hold 
the general meeiings of the Association, and Ward 
Meetings, as often as may be convenient. At all 
such meetings a cha#man and secretary for the day 
or evening shall be cnosen by the members present, 
which officers shall report their proceedings to the 
Secretary of the Central Committee. 

11. To provide Vocal and Instrumental Music at 
the general meetings; to encourage the attendance 
of females at the lectures or business meetings, ad- 
mit them as members—and publish, and widely cir- 
culate a collection of the best Songs and Ballads, 
having a bearing on the condition of the working 
classes, and encouraging them to unite for an effec- 
tual remedy. 

12. ‘T'o prepare and promulgate By-Laws for the 
regulation of the Ward Meetings, the elections, and 
the general meetings of members ;—said by-laws to 
be in conformity with this Constitution, and to con- 
tinue only until repealed by any vote of a general 
meeting, or of the said Central Committee. 

13. ‘To hold a stated meeting every Thursday, at 
7 1-2 o’clock in the evening, and such special meet- 
ings as may be requisite for the prompt transaction 
of business. ‘To call weekly general meetings of 
the members of the Central Society, including the 
island of Manhattan, Brooklyn, Williamsburgh, and 
Jersey City, with such delegates as choose to at- 
tend from Affiliated Associations, or other bodies of 
a friendly character. To publish in wewspa- 
pers to be designated by the committee and announc- 
ed at a general meeting of members, any_proposition 
for an alteration of this Constitution, if signed by 
twenty-five members; but any such proposition must 
first be read at a general meeting, and may be adopt- 
ed after two stated meetings of the Central Commit- 
tee and another general meeting shall have approv- 
ed of it. 

14. To cause to be announced at three general 
public meetings previous to an Annual Election, and 
to be published, once at least, in three newspapers of 
general circulation, a notice of the @mes and places 
of such annual election, at least a week previous to 
the Ist Monday in June, in each year. To divide 
each ward or place into two or more sections, and 
appoint a warden to collect fees and donations in 
each section, to receive and pay over to the treasur- 
er the monthly dues of members, and preside at the 
elections of delegates. 

15. To examine, and to audit, at stated meetings 
only, all bills and accounts; but where the sum to be 
paid is over ten dollars on any one claim, it shall on- 
ly be paid after a second approving vote at another 
stated meeting. Toexamine the accounts ofthe Trea- 
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ing them exclusively for actual settlers, to be care-|surer and Secretary once a fortnight or oftener, and 


fully prepared, and its provisions discreetly consid- 


ered, aud to take steps for its introduction under the / 


most favorable circumstances into Congress; to 
watch and widely publish the proceedings of Congress 
thcreon; correspond with its members of the Sen- 
ate and House of Representatives, with the Presi- 
dent. of the United States, and with candidates for 
the Presidency and Vice Presidency, Governors of 
States, and such other public functionaries or can- 
didates as may in any way promote the object sought 
to be obtained. 

4. To appoint deputations to wait upon the Pres- 
ident, the Governor of this State, and our Senators 
and Representatives in Congress, and in the State 
Legislature, and individually and collectively to en- 
force upon them the claims of the industrious mil- 
lions to the possession of a home upon the unoccu- 
pied Public Lands. 

5. ‘To assist those public journalists who may 
support the Society’s measures; to circulate suita- 
ble Tracts and Newspapers widely among the peo- 
ple; and to adopt the Missionary system by paid 
lecturers, who shall exert themselves to disseminate 
the’principles of the Socicty, increase its nimbers, 
and encourage our fellow citizens to establish Auxi- 
liary or Affiliated Societies, in direct correspond- 
ence with the Secretary of the Central Committee, 
in every place throughout the Union where two or 
more persons shall have signed this Constitution and 
conformed to its rules. 

6. To address circulars to the Clergy of the sev- 
eral religious denominations in the United States, 
showing the positive and unqualified opposition to 
the principles of the Christian Religion, disp!» ~ed 
in the present system of land management, as it 
respects the Public Lands, with re.erences to the 
scripture texts having a direct application to the 
subject; and requesting their hearty co-operation 
with us to procure in the western wilderness a habi- 
tation for those who may find theméelves unable to 

procure a livelihood in the settled country, or in our 
cities. As also, suggesting that collections be made 
in all Christian congregations, at such times as may 
be thought fit, in aid of the benevolent design we 
have in view. | 

7. To enter into correspondence with intelligent 
settlers in the new states and in the territories; ed- 
itors near the western and northern frontiers, and 
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report at the then next ensuing general meeting of 
members. To consider all communications of im- 
portance and all matters of finance, and generally to 
transact the Society’s business. Five delegates to 
be the quorum, and the evening’s report on bills au- 
dited must be signed by at least five delegates. 

16. To order a uew election in the room of any 
delegate who shal.hesign, or refuse to act, or re- 
main absent for two calendar months from the sit- 
tings of the Central Committee. But said Commit- 
tee shall have no power ¢ add to its numbers, nor 
to pay its members for their seryices as delegates 
out of the general fund. Nor shall any sub-commit- 
tee have power to give orders under which expenses 

. . . * 
may be incurred. The sittings of the Central Com- 
mittee shall be public. 

[Here follow sections 17 to 22, prescribing the 
order of business and the duties of the officers, which 
are similar to those of various other societies, and 
which, for want of room, we are compelled to omit. ] 

MASS MEETINGS, 

15. The Central Tommittee may call Mass Meet- 
ings of the friends o: the Association at such places, 
and under such circumstances as they shall deem fit 


and proper. 
COMMISSIONS. 


24. The Central Committee may appoint com- 
missioners,from among members willing to perform 
such duties as said committee shall assign to 
them, although such members are not delegates for 
the time being. . 
THE WARDENS. 

They are to preside at elections of delegates, and 
make returns to the Central Committee, with a list 
in cach case of the members who are present and 
vote. : 

They are to collect dues, donations, and fees in 
their respective sections, and pay the amounts. to 
the Treasurer monthly, with an exhibit of particu- 


lars. 
RULES FOR GENERAL MEETINGS, &C. 


The provisions of this Constitution, its rules and 
orders, shall be taken to apply to and govern the 
proceedings of ‘general meetings of the members,” 
and all our auxiliary associations, as far as they can 
be applied to said meetings and associations. 

THE PLEDGE. .- 





The following pledge is hereby declared to be a 
fundamental part of this Constitution: . ; 


he 





. . . an +4 er paecueEe. 
by combination of interest and exertion these men succeee 


wh se names a re_annexed, desirous of restoring | ed in obtaining the passage of the high tariff of duties Wit 
nis Natural R ight. to Land, de solemnly agree, which our nation is now cursed, yet these same selfish mit. 


vii not vote for any man, for any legislative of- | creants resist any and every attempt which is made b 


y thy 


v1» v ill not ple dge himself, in writing, to use all the operative to become a participant in the plunder which \ 
influence of his station, if elected, to prevent all further | extracted from the earnings of every other portion of ov; 
traffic in the Public Lands of the States and of the Uni-| community. When the interested demagogues who uphol 


ted States, and to cause them to be laid out in Farms and 
Lots for the free and exclusive use of actual settlers. _ 


and advocate this measure come to speak of this at public 
meetings, as our only alternative of relief, what an insult t 














Dates. | Signatures. | Residences. 


A Book shall be kept by the Secretary, in which 
shall be entered the names of persons not members, 
who may have signed the above Pledge. Such per- 
sons may be present at the lectures and public meet- 
ings of the Society, unless it shall be in any case 
specially ordered otherwise, but may not vote unless 
they sign this Constitution and conform to its rules. 

MEMBERS—THEIR DUTIES. 


Occupations. | 





the understanding of our people! Can the American com. 
munity be so destitute ef perception as not to perceive tha 
the originators of this scheme are only transferring to us ay 
English system with English misery and English degradatio) 
from the woe begone shores of the British Empire? Tel 
us not of protection to American labor, when there is ne 
protection extended save to capital ! 

Our true policy is in another path. Let England 
France, Germany, and the other manufacturing nations ¢ 
Europe from their circumscribed territories swell the accy 
mulating torrent of competition, until the plethorick natuy 


1. They shall sign the Constitution, inclusive of| of the disease may work out aremedy for the oppressed in 


the above Pledge, pay a fee to the Secretary, for the 
use of the Society, of 25 cents each, receiving at the 
same time a Ticket and Diploma, dated and num- 
bered by the Secretary, in accordance with his re- 
gister, and signed by him. : 

2. Each mémber of the Central and Auxiliary 
Societies shall pay two cents monthly to the War- 
den of his Division for the Society’s use, and attend 
the general and ward meetings when it is in his pow- 
er, using his utmost exertionsto obtain signers to the 
Pledge, members to the Society, funds for its use, 
and subscribers to its memorials. 

i 

REMARKS OF MR. COMMERFORD 
At the Working Men’s Meeting, at Croton Hall, on 

the evening of the 20th inst. 

Mr. CuarrMaAN AND GENTLEMEN: 

I have read the extracts you have just heard, from an 
Address delivered by me, before the Members of the Trades 
Union, as far back as 1835; and you will perceive that 
the views therein contained, correspond with those which 
were presented at your previous meeting by Mr. Devyr. 
Ever since I have become engaged in looking for relief from 
low wages, I have seen that the most dangerous of our foes 
is Machinery. When I reflecton the agency of this pow- 


erful and all-subduing competitor; that the operatives of 


England—their strikes and combinations, cannot check or 
resist its power; that it mocks their hopes and drags them 
as its tributaries to swell the already overflown coffers of ca- 
pitalists—I have been instinctively forced to regard it as the 
chief instrument in revolutionising society. When we be- 
hold its effects in producing as much as Eight Hundred 
Millions of operatives can manufacture, in Great Britain 
alone, we even then can form buta very faint estimate of its 
future triumph over physical obstructions of every kind. 
Had Adam Smith lived until this day to have seen the power 
of machinery thus far developed, he would have agreed that 
its progress would effectually destroy the most of what he 
deemed practical and ever-living theories. It would not 
have required hardly an exertion of his penetration to have 
forseen that the artificial restraints of tariffs would be 


| snapped asunder by the agency of this formidable leveller: 


he would discover that the amount of production must be 
swelled to that capacity, that those restraints which were 
applied for the national protection of mere hand labor would 
be so great as to walk over the barriers of restriction. 

Every civilized nation, in the present tranquil state of the 
world, is directing its attention to manufactures. The im- 
mense masses of men that were formerly brought into the 
sanguinary fields of war, no longer leave a void for the pro- 
duce of working-operatives. On the contrary, an equal 
number of them employ the time, hitherte consumed in cut- 
ting each others throats, in assisting to depreciate each 
others wages, and thereby aggravate the competition of 
machinery, thus aiding to increase the misery and destitu- 
tion of all who toil for a subsistence. 


We have had a great deal said, by men calling themselves } 


peiitical economists, asserting that over production is no 
evil; but these theorisers are apt to theorise upon one pro- 


ject without investigating the -relative bearing which their 


one idea has upon other objects, and consequently their 
mode of induction is objectionable. Will any of these 
men take upon themselves to say, that previous to the in- 
ventions of Arkwright and the machinists, the people of 
England experienced the same deprivations that they do at 
the present time? If they do, they cannot assert the truth. 


Understand me, gentlemen; Ido not by any means wish| 


to check the genius of invention; for were I to assume an 
attitude like this, I should be needlessly and ignorantly op- 
posing the mark of that gigantic power which an all-wise 
Providence is making the grand and suitable instrument in 
carrying out his purposes for the regeneration and happiness 
of the whole human family. When the persons alluded to 
can show that over production will cause an extra quantity 
of potatoes to be placed in the poor man's pot, or that his 
family’s comforts are materially changed ; then, and not till 
then, will I subscribe to the correctness of the position they 
have assumed. The error of these men lies ina different 
channel. Over production is not an evil in itself; but the 
distribution of that which is produced, is the cause of the 
great evil which is done to society at large. Men at present 
are the creatures ef a wrong train of circumstances. The 
tyranny of governments, the exactions of capital, and cus- 
toms of society, each and all concentrate to prevent the 
producer from obtaining a far equivalent for his labor, even 
when he is employed. The destitution of the laboring po- 
pulation of England is the effect of the land monopoly ; for 
we read 
“ Atime there was, ere England’s griefs began, 
When every rood of ground maintained its man.” 

Now we know that her fertile fields are owned by her aris- 
tocracy; hence her tenantry have to obey the will of their 
masters. The policy of this oligarchy has confined the 
great mass to the drudgery of manufactures. With abun- 
dance to supply all; yet from the lands being placed in the 
hands of the few, and circumscribed as her territory is when 
compared to ours, the lordlings of the soil designate the 
path which her peasantry must pursue. In short, the land- 
ed proprietors have it in their power to increase or decrease 
her population at pleasure. Talk to meof slavery at the 
south, whilst I behold those who have a more direct claim 
to my sympathy, made the victims of such a state of things. 
Shall I say, and speak the truth, that by choice I would 
rather chan 
the Planter at the South, than be the walking free born, 
free starving machine of the British aristocracy ! 

Gentlemen, it is, however, pleasing to know, that the 
too long deferred day of retribution is at hand, and that the 
unatoned outrages which her Pitts and her Castlereaghs, 
her Wellingtons and her Peels, have perpetrated against 
the poor of their own land, and the whole community of na- 
tions, yet remain to be settled. A paralysis has already 
seized upon her energies. In vain has she opened a way, 
through devastation and blood in the East, to recruit her 
exhausted treasury. Civilized nations will follow and meet 
her inthe markets of the heathen. The period of her mo- 
nopoly for manufactures has expired ; competitors follow 
her into every region of the earth; in every Christian na- 
tion she must behold an antagonist that is ready to strike at 
her interest and beat down her pretensions. 

T have adverted to the manufacturing system of England 
for the purpose of drawing your attention to it at home. 
Here there uO gat who look upon it as a panacea for all 
the evils which poverty brings. Instead of directing our 


habitants, by revolution: be it our duty to insist that ow 
governmental agents shall so dispose of their trust as not t¢ 
obstruct the happy destiny of generations upon generation: 
in giving them free access to the lands which the blood anc 
treasures of their ancestors acquired. 

I know, fellow working men, that it had become quite fa. 
shionable in certain quarters to tell us that we must give uj 
all hope of alleviating our condition save through the Asso- 
ciation System of Fourier. There are some men connected 
with that movement who doubtless would like to see this 
doctrine prevail. They tell us that our evils are social and 
not political. Now I would caution you against receiving 
these views as correct. They are by no means so wher 
applied to this government or this people. In France and 
in the European States it may be the case, but the applica- 
bility of Fourier’s doctrine can have no force with- us; for 
whatever is here socially wrong can be politically righted. 
With us the principle of change is always vested. When- 
ever we choose to exercise this natural and great preroga- 
tive, it is ours to use it for our own benefit. 

In obtaining free. access to the publie domain for our 
people, we are not required to disturb any fundamental 
principle of our political structure. Of what utility isi 
then to tell us that we can obtain no alteration of our condi- 
tion by political action, while at the same time we have it in 
our power, through the instrumentality of the ballot box, to 
confer a greater benefit upon posterity than could resul! 
from all the schemes that have ever been devised by phi- 
losophers. I regret that the working men of this city and 
country did not organise years ago on this principle; for 
since I have thought of its importance, millions and mil- 
lions of acres have fallen into the hands of speculators, 
During the bank inflation, I have been assured that such 
was the eagerness of bank agents to secure the whole of the 
lands then in market, that even bank Presidents and Ca- 
shiers were despatched to the remotest land offices, taking 
with them blank notes, and that they actually signed them 
to the amount of the lands which were offered; and this 
system of plunder only ceased by the interposition of the 
celebrated Specie Circular issued by the great and good 


JACKSON. 
[To be concluded. } 
—————+_—>_—-—— — 


SOCIAL REFORM IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

By the late arrivals from England, we are put ia 
possession of a file of the New Moral World, from 
the columns of which, as we can find room, we shal! 
be enabled to extract much interesting information 
respecting the social condition of the laboring class- 
es of Great Britain and the means proposed by that 
paper and its supporters io remedy existing evils, 
The New Moral World is the organ of the Social- 
ists, who believe that the best means of bringing 


about reform is community of common property, and 
who are now making practical experiments of this 
\principle, the chief of which has been for some years 
in progress at a place called Harmony, from which 
the following is the latest report, and all we have 
room for in today’s paper. 


Harmony HA tt, Fes. 25.—The frequent altera- 
tions from keen frosts to storms of wind, snow, and 
rain that we have had severe! days past, have inter- 
fered very much with our industrial operations; but 
we have continued our labors wherever and when- 
ever they were thought to be availing. Our lambs 
have now increased to a very considerable number, 
and very few have been lost—notwithstanding the 
vicissitudes in the weather. Some of ours cows 
have calved, and we are now receiving a considera: 
ble supply of milk, which we have been much in want 
of for some time, particularly for the children; and, 
in another month, we expect a sufficient quantity to 
supersede the use of other and more costly food. 
The proceedings in the educational and trades’ de- 
partments have been of a progressive character, and 
in time, we trust, will tell favorably for co-operative 
nstitutions. JAMES ATKINSON, Sec. 

ee 

Major Noah in his remarks on the ‘People’s, 
Rights” among other foolish things says “that the | 
people of this country will never adopt the sentiment 
that ‘every man is entitled to a share of the public 
lands’ (not private remember)—and that it partakes 
too much of the character of Agrarianism for honest 
men.” Ina future article we will inform the Major 
of the true meaning of the Agraria leges as under: 
stood by the Romans, according to the text of-Nich- 
buhr, the eminent German scholar. So far as the 
strangeness of our principles is concerned we would 
like to know whether the signers of the Declaration 
of Independence did not hold sentiments much mere 
strange. We would like to know what the English 
Parliament thought of the doctrine that all men are 
born free and equal (ina political sense.) We would 
like the Major to inform us whether the English did 
not think us insane to suppose that we could establis! 
a Republican form of government—that the « peo 


ge my skin and become obedient to the will of ple” could govern themselves. Yet, we have pros- 


pered beyond all measure of prosperity, as a nation 
The opinions of Mr. Noah are those of the tory part) 
at the time of the Revolution, who thought that the 
colonists could never overthrow the power of the 
British crown: but we have done it. So will it be 
with the principles we profess; men think then 
strange, buta very few years w''l show the worl 
that we have thrown off shackles much more galling 
than those of Kingcraft, namely, those of slavery t 
the (falsely called) owners of the land. The da‘ 
will come when the name of landmonger will be a 


odious in this country, as that of boroughmonger i: 
in the old. ‘ LIcrINnIvs. 


Major, do you still adhere to your old maxim 
‘all is fair in politics,’?? | 


* 
My article on Agrarianism has created even more tha! 
usual excitement. The exchange papers from one end ° 


gaze to the Public .Lands, they wish to inculcate the belief| the country to the other, are filled with comments on it, a” 


that there is no other refuge but these principaliti low 
wages, the Eastern Fethorion, Seiko onan : 


those who work in American factories go to show 
is any essential ni eat aw of Cone 


. 2 fines Se 
« eel. ¥ 


a great many have copied it entire. The comments, @ 


xperience of| might be {expected, vary considerable, according to thi 


honesty, patriotism and politics of the difierent editors, bu 


is dawning ! Rise, sleepers !~—Subterranean. a 





yo Sept the at truth it contains have went home to all. The da; 
— d 





